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Rough Notes to an Introduction to " Linguistic Fragments " relating 
TO the dialect op the Magadds and other wandering tribes, the 

ARGOTS OP THIEVES, TRADE-DLA.LECTS, NATIVE CRYPTOGRAPHY, 

AND AN ACCOUNT OP SHAWL- WEAVING. 

The MagMds. —In 1868 a quarrelsome crowd, arriving on foot and in 
carts, encamped near the Lahore Railway Station. They spoke a peculiar jar- 
gon among themselves, though when within earshot of Europeans and Indians 
they spoke Persian. They professed to be Persian in origin, Shiah in religion, 
and at home in Khurassan. They offered little polished stones for sale, such as 
are found with pedlars at Peshawar, and declared that they had come to India 
for purposes of trade. Officers, however, from various parts of India said that 
these visitors were old acquaintances who periodically passed through India 
on their way to or from Affghanistan, and that their route was generally marked 
by depredations on adjacent villages. Their guns had been taken from them 
with a promise of restoration when deported beyond the Dehra Ghazi Khan 
frontier — their destination, it was said, by Government order. They accounted 
for the possession of these weapons by their greater liability to attack by Pathan 
and Affghan tribes of the Sunni persuasion. Shiahs can easily be turned into 
money by being sold as slaves, and it often happens that a Sunni is compelled to 
declare himself to be a Shiah when his captor wishes to sell him. When I 
visited their encampment, their frantic gesticulations and the hurling of 
children by one woman to another in order to emphasize her rage reminded me 
of a scene recorded in my account of the Gipsies of Turkey (published in 1856) 
when a case was decided in favor of that side in a tribal contention which could 
dance most obscenely and use the strongest expressions whilst advocating their 
own cause. I felt that I was in the presence of Gipsies, but my efforts to 
obtain a few words of their real language failed. The word Magadd, however, 
left an impression on my mind, as f heard it in connexion with their repudiation 
of being able to speak any other language than Persian. An article in the 
Delhi Gazette of the 16th January 1880 mentions that the advent of these noisy 
strangers was first officially noticed in 1866, and rightly conjectures that the 
correspondence regarding them was still going on. They are called in it Heratees, 
Iranis (Persians), Kashmiris, Gilgitis and Khurassanis. In July 1870 Govern- 
ment sent two men, supposed to belong to the same race (whatever it might be), 
to me for report. They came accompanied by their women, and made my small 
study on a July afternoon hideous with their noise and number. They protested 
that they were Gilgitis, but when I spoke to them in Gilgiti they did not 
understand that language. Finally, by sitting on the ground with them and by 
means of little presents, we made friends, and I obtained an extremely unsatis- 
factory list of words and a few sentences. They were undoubtedly the so-called 
Khurassanis of 1868, but their language struck me as different. They, at last, 
admitted that they were Magadds^ and that their country was a plain in 
Khurassan surrounded by hills. My report on them is appended, and contains 
a few more particulars than I have mentioned here. 

In 1872 two pedlars came to me at Murree saying they were MagMds, 
but I noticed that their language was not that of my visitors in 1870, though 
possibly that of the raiders of 1868. They said that the Magaddn constantly 
travelled through Kabul (often in carts), that some of them were Sunnis (all 
before had been exclusively Shiahs), and that they dealt in the usual articles of 
a Kabuli hawker. I found that, although they knew both the Persian and the 
Urdu numerals, those in their own vernacular were formed by the addition of 
5, just as the extended hand, with the thumb thrown out, forms the Latin V and 
its double= J forms the Latin X. This peculiarity I have also found in certain 
trade and other dialects which I examined in November and December 1879 and 
in January 1880. These MagMds came of their own accord to me, as one who 
befriended frontier men. They had no object in deceiving me, and I collected 
from them a number of words and sentences chiefly connected with their object 
m coming to me, and so used by me in cross -questioning as to elicit the most 
necessary grammatical forms. The material, however, seenaed to me to be too 
scanty for publication, but I took every opportunity of drawing the attention 
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of scholars to the Maghdds and to the Changars, regarding whom I made the 
mistake of suggesting that they were probably the original Gipsies. Beyond 
the repetition of this mistake in a recent number of the Saturday Review and 
in the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung^ no fellow- worker has yet. arisen on the 
untouched field of the real dialects of the* wandering and other tribes of the 
Punjab. I may add that " my third Magkdds" told me that they had a Magkdd 
settlement a*; Wazirahad Magataiy one and*a-half miles from Kabul ; that the 
Tagna Kheyl, Ahmad Kheyl and Shamku Kheyl Magkdds were Sunnis, 
the Nazar Kheyl, Shiahs, and half of the Tairi also Shiahs. I spoke 
to Dr. Belle w, 0. S. I., about these Maghdds before he went to Kabul, 
but eyen he had never heard of them, although he had been so many years on the . 
frontier, had visited various parts of Affghanistan, and possesses an unrivalled 
knowledge of the tribes of that country. The only person who knows anything 
about them is Dr. Trumpp, although he does not know their name, and 
mistakes them for Changars. I have already pointed out elsewhere t hat he is 
mistaken in considering that the Changars are Gipsies, or a wandering tribe, or 
that their language is Sindhi. His Changars are Sam6s,* a flsher-tribe, whose 
customs he again mistakes for those of another tribe. After, however, this acute 
observer has been misled into more mistakes than sentences in his short allusion 
to the Changars, he goes on to the so-called Khurassanis or Magkdds as follows 
{Augsburg Gazette, 22nd October 1879) : — "Other members of the same tribe 
(Tshangars) wander about in Affghanistan and Persia, but, from time to time, 
they return to the banks of the Indus, which seems to have a great attrac- 
tion for them. Thus a horde consisting of 200 heads once appeared in 
Karachi and requested entertainment from Sir Bartle Frere, then Governor of 
Bind." (Compare the cqmplaint in the annexed article from the Delhi Gazette 
from the Police, Karachi, in 1869, of having continually to deport these so-called 
Mekranees, Heratees and Kashmiris). " I conversed daily with these people, 
who, however, had already adopted the Persian language, and had become stran- 
gers to the country of the Indus, although they had not completely forgotten 
Sindhi." (How could they, as Sindhi is much mixed with Persian, and they had 
just been travelling through Sind for probably nothing like the first time ?). 
" They were deported to Beluchistan over the frontier, as it was soon seen that 
they would not agree to be permanently settled. That our Gipsies are scions of 
these Tshangars {sic) is established beyond all doubt, as their identity has also 
been proved linguistically." These seem to be bold statements. In the first 
place, his Karachi friends were not " Tshangars," and the Police could have 
told him that at any rate. In the second place, the •* Tshangars" do not talk 
Sindhi, as little as the Magkdds, and if Sindhi is the linguistic test of aflBnity 
to the Gipsies of Europe, neither the Magkdds wor the Changars can be Gipsies. 

If I now publish my scanty material {about the MagMds, it is because I 
am now in a position to compare that dialect with other dialects spoken by 
wandering and other tribes in the Punjab. My information is still most 
fragmentary, but, if I do not publish what I have, I may never be able to induce 
others to work in a similar direction. Besides, some of the dialects are dying 
out, together with the philological and ethnographical history which they so 
vividly illustrate. Family- worship and terminology are giving way before literary 
duties and a few master-lariguages, I^et us, therefore, rescue all we can, at 
whatever sacrifice of an author's desire to produce something perfect. We 
shall never do better in India than the Get man who embodied the researches 
of a lite-time in 24 quarto volumes and csi^Uedthem " Fragments." 

As regards the Thieves' argots, my attention to them was drawn by an 
p,ccident. In 1872, when handing in a letter at the Murree post office, I heard a 
yjt^^n reading aloud from a book in what appeared to be an utterly new language. 
Ix)oking at the book I found it was Hindi, which the man had not read 
at all. In fact, he could not read. The recitation was a blind in order to 
converse with a " pal." The constant recurrence of " Z " struck me, and I soon 
ascertained that it was the " Zergari" of the thieves of Peshawar, which I fear 
Serishtedars understand too well and their superiors not at all. I afterwards 
found other " argots," and have recently had an opportunity of analyzing the 
terms used by a number of criminal tribes. Even at home " Thieves' Latin " 

* Into whose laognage I am now enqairing. 
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is constantly mistaken for '* Gipsy," from which it horrows, and this must be 
my excuse for adding a chapter on Argots to that on the Magkdds. 

As regards the Trade-dialects^ a close attention to what native sellers (who 
often come in couples) say amongst themselves led me to discover that they 
not only possessed a number of technical terms and phrases, but also that some 
of them use real dialects, being survivals of ancient forms, preserved in Guilds* 
** Tradition." Finally, with reference to the Shawl-toriting another accident in 
the fruitful year 1872 led to its analysis. Whilst crossing a court-yard at Jelal- 
pur with Major Harington, Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat, I found a pattern 
on the ground, which I ascertained was common among the numerous shawl- 
weavers then at Jelalpur. The regular recurrence of certain signs led me to the 
ascertainment of what might, not inappropriately, be called the shawl-alphabet 
for numbers up to 100 and for colours. My first hope that the shawl- weavers 
of Kashmir, like the carpenters and goldsmiths, have preserved the remnants 
of an ancient language will, probably, be doomed to disappointment, but I 
have not given up my efforts in the direction of that interesting enquiry. 

I.— WoEDS AND Sentences in the supposed MAQADDI op Khxjrassan. 

1. To die is all man's lot = mariga kirii buta nasib thu. 

2. To live is all men's lot ==: guri jando-karfga kirti buta 

nasib thu. 

3. Ton should wash (to wash 

the face is good) =« munsh dha&yin mito thu. 

Compare " mito " with the " mishto " of Shina and of the 
Gipsies. 

= nimdz kdrain mito thti. 



4. To pray is good 

5. Thy house 

6. I will (tell) you 

7. I will (give) you 

8. He gave us 

9. Have you money? 

10. Gome you also 

11. Bring him also 



= tzdi bh& 

= m& tzdo 

*= m& tzaw6 

== shii zdon 

== tigAi rupdi thi P 

= t^i6 

== ti * 4 



Above is sufficient to elicit the following pronouns, participles and 
imperatives : — 



I 

thy 

thee 

tp thee 

he 

him 

us 

come 

bring 



= md 
= tzAi 
= tzdo 
= tzaw4 
= shii 

= zdoa 
= 6 
= & 



thou = tti 

belonging to thee =:= tigdi (?) 



The infinitive ends in "iga," 
as— mariga 

kariga 
dhadyin 
karain 



or m "m, as — 



to die, 
to do. 
to wash, 
to do. 



Song 



I 



It 
I* 



Ifinddl 
Buck 
€irikdr 
always 

Cjo (?) 

Zamd 
my 

named 
haingSra 
blacksmith 
("Hainger 



ghdr 

fat 

thu ; 

is ; 

kdsib 



»> 



gand4 tahd (tzrf ?) ; Pherd 

bound is (?) lie 

Cmd ir-bashdto ; pherd airikdr thu 

I am coming 
gini n6 ardtOy jold Shamsher ? 
work (for me) why not doest, weaver Shamsher ? 
kasSla patrS dy6rka Said 

dish-f or hoop ? make, oh Sayad I 

haingSra ; toai pakhui SindSe 

blacksmith ; alas by character a Hindu 



for " Ahingar" is obvious.) 




I am ill = 
I am good man ' 

I am a pretty woman = 

My house is far = 

Give me one rupee = 

May God give you a son = 

2 sons = 
a daughter = 
2 daughters 
We two are travellers 
We are all rohhers 
Gome near us = 
The Sahib made us both ser- 
vants = 
I will give thee money = 
I saw thee in the bazar = 
Why did you beat me ? = 
I will tell you to-morrow = 
You are all Kafirs &= 
They were seven men = 
I was one = 
What could I do ? 
We will complain to the Sahib = 
When I will meet them, I will 

beat them = 

Now I have strength = 

This is the father's house = 
I have taken money from the 

father = 

I went with the son = 

Don't sit near the fixe = 

I was rich before = 

Now I am poor = 

I am ill = 

thou art also ill = 



i iv 3 

= mil naj6ro humu thu 

= mti mi to m^sh thu 

= mo miti garih thu 

= mi bhd dAr thu 

= mig^ ak rupay dagal^ 

= khaddi tig6 ek putsh dagil 

= du putshe dagild 

= ek dhi dagil 

= du dhid dagaley (?) 

= zdon bej db musafer thu 

= zdon bdte Itishe thu 

= za6-g^ e — (ga ? is not an inflection) 

= sahib bej dd nauk^r kar^tzo 

=a ma tig^ rupaye d6to 

= ma tig6 bazar-min pashf gil 

= ti mig6 gin^ kutdgU ? 

= md tig^ rail band to 

= tzdo btite kafird th<5 

= id (u{ ?) sdt mdsh ds 

= md ek as 

= gish6 karem ? 

3 zdon edle sahib-^ai feridd kerdto. 

: mde tin padamim tshal^gil, kirii un kutdto 
hoi mig^ tdb ni thti 
u ba bhda thu 

mf bdana rupaya dtze 

md ta putsha-min baiga (ta =apne ?) 

angara-min ni bhdi 

mdte mig^ tshaldn mite ds 

htiin gharlb hugd 

mai nazora thu 

tui 



Nouns. 



Imperatives. 



Adjectives. 



Bread 


= yarthlt. 


Water 


= may do. 


Rice 


= parast. 


Meat 


= bakrd. 


Ghl 


= tsharbaki. 


Thief 


= gindu. 



eat 
drink 
sit 

get up 
beat 
catch 
bring 



= bitshan. great ... ub^lek. 
= (the same as eat) small ... kilSL 

= butiip. good .,. gibdr 

= wartfip. bad .:. kushm 
= tabriikun. ( kilel. 

= beydkutsh. ^®^^ J pishtdu. 

d or do ? poor ... kushm ? 



Five men went to kill Ahmad ; the men went to that place and Ahmad 
was killed = 



Yaddk 

5 
ladr 
men 



ladr 
men 
bardu 
went 



baratishewS 

went 
shudd bud 



Ahmad 
Ahmad 
dau tal6 
that place 



ume'it kunne ; 

to kill. 
A. ume'it shud. 
A. was killed. 



Go, or else I will beat you = 

bardu shdu, agr nd tabrdk 

go ; if not beat 

He does not give = m&o ne beyna (?) 
I have brought ^ yekuti^hidam. 



mel kundm. 
I (will) do. 



w 
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I will bring = meyakutsliam. 
Bring = bey&kutsh {see this word elsewhere). 

He has much silver in his hous6= PSli dd deld azi ub^l ana. 

Silver in house his much is. 
Whence do you come P=3*Az kud&m tal^ warsidd P (This is obviously Persian), 
Have you sold any of these clothes = 

chize az4n djultdi khud perdndif 

something from these clothes self hast sold. 

(Again obviously Persian5 and intended to save the speaker trouble.) 
One man = ladr wartit or warthlt. 

Two men = n6r la6r. 

One woman = danitb. 

= d61&. 

= yeskdk. 

= dt. 

= Bng. 

= p6z. 

= nilr. 

= yakdk. 

= sert6p. 

= pastdk. 

= zartilk. 

= p^ll. 

= ubfilJbk. 

=5 yeskdk {compare "one child" above). 

^ dilkh&tsh. 

= mehtdb. 

= atesh (by Feloops) enory. 

vintain. 



One house 

One child 

Hand 

Foot 

Nose 

Bye 

Mouth 

Head 

Back 

Gold 

Silver 

Father 

Son 

Daughter 

Moon 

Fire 

Star 

Water 

House 

Horse 

Mare 

Cow 

Dog 

Cat 

Hen 

Cock 

Ass 



= dabd 
= dabi^ 



»s 



=? merk^b, gad&r. 



95 



»> 



»» 



»> 



9) 



99 
99 



99 



99 



99 



sikaba. 

sisajee. 

sibakeer. 

fortiiik. 

enory? 

corkaba. 

risapa. 

sabakeer (?) 

sibankonyen. 



N. B. — The notes regarding the second series of words from another tribe 
have been lost or have become illegible in consequence of lapse of time. 



Go 

I will go 
He went 
Eat 

I will eat 

I have eaten 

Sit 

I will sit 

I have sat 

He died 

I give 

I gave 

I will give 

Give pilver 

Up 

Before 

Far 

Yes 

No 



= bardu sh&o, 

= me shilm. 

^ bar&u shut. 

= bitshan. 

_ f me tshamum. 

"^ ( me tshamuru (?) has become illegible by lapse of time. 

=» tshamidam. 

= butAp. 

— me tubiim. 
= tubistum. 
= umeyt shud. 

— me beynum. 
bainidum. 
beyniim. 

=5= Peli bubayin. 

=? ubeyl. 

^ pe'ishtau. 

= ub^yl es. 

= dna (it is ?)• 

s nana (it is not ?)• 



99 



99 



' ' '^ 



t Ti J 



= 5 and 1 
= 6 and 2 
= 5 and 3 
= 6 and 4 



Foolah of JBendon. 

go. 

diddi. 

tetti. 

nl. 

jo nee (?) jonee ? 

3ego=5 and 1. 



sappo. 



NUHEBALS. 

Magddh. 

1 dte 

2 n6r 

3 mandjkr 

4 turing 

5 yad&k 

6 yaddko dte 

7 „ n6r 

8 „ mandj^r 

9 „ tnrlng 

10 seld 

11 „ o-&te 

12 „ o.n6r 
16 i, o-yed&kodte 
20 narrd. 
30 mandjitr seld 
40 turing seU 
50 yad^ sel^ 
60 yadako-at-sela 
70 „ -n6r-sela 

100 daghkba dagh or 
200 ndr dakh. 
1000 seld dakh. 

The above numerals are highly interesting. No amount of enquiry, 
howerer, could elicit any term beyond 1,000. Compare these numerals with 
those of the Dard tribes. 



=r 10 and 5 and 1. 



= 3 tens. 
= 4 tens. 
= 6 tens. 
= 5 and 1 tens. 
= 5 and 2 tens, 
dakhba dakh. 



DALLEB EhTJ&ASSANI YAGBANTS WHO FASSED TH&Ol 


Tjakoke in 


July 1870. 


Father 


= bdnk. 


M other 


= md^nk. 


Brother 


= robdun. 


Sister 


=s kh&nk. 


Man 


= mhk. 


Woman 


= naddu. 


Son 


= ]6de, piltr. 


Daughter 


r= dumUz. 


Head 


-*• mktum. 


Hand 


== khktt. 


Foot 


s= paineri. 


Nose 


= blni. 


Ear 


= nAr 


Horse 


= asp. 


Ass 


-= gi^r. 


Dog 


K= sonuftd. 

« 


Cat 


«= gorb^y. 


House 


«= dile. 


Gold 


«= tila. 


Silver 


s= n6qra. 


Great 


-= lab^nk. 


Small 


_ qaUl. 


Good 


-=- dakh-obe (obe => is ?) 


Bad 


— dakh-narobe (is not). 


Hungry 


bugna. 


Thirsty 


--, tiashna. 


Much 


= geni-obe. 


Little 


= damus. 
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I am ill 


aar Na-khils o|)um. 


What is your name P 


ss niime thki tsh^ ke m obe ? 


lie is rich 


=: uri genidar suni. 


Go 


esr bikim. 


Come 


= buars. 


Bring* 


a= buarsti. 


Hear 


= nAr bedd. 


Sit down 


a=s butth. 


1. ek-hatt 


s=* ekktU 


2. 


S3 doatt, 


8. 


«s seatt, 


4f. 


s= tshrJltt, 


6. 


= panjktt, 


6. 


3« shesh^tt, 


7. 


=te hafJitt, 


8. 


£=s hash^tt, 


9. 


s=: nodt or noik^ 


10. 


= deik. 


11. 


— : yazeik. 


12. 


aa doazeik, 


20. 


=3 bisik, 


100- 


s, sadik. 


and so on. 





The following article in the Delhi Gazette of the 16th January 1980 
gives a very fair account of these troublesome wstnderers : — 

" EoBEiGN Vagrants. — Though rather late in the day, we take up a volume 
we received from the Home Department in September last. The subject of which, 
it treats has occupied the attention of Government for the short period of 
twenty-four years. At least we are treated to a correspondence which began 
on the 15th April 1856, and which is probably going on at the present day. 
To a Superintendent in Mysore belongs the honor of having initiated this 
correspondence, and the following is the strain in which he pours forth his 
lamentations over the woes the foreigners had brought into his territory : 

" ' The Iranees denied the charges of robbery, but reasoned that, having 
left their own country on account of famine and obtained passports authorising 
their begging, they had a right to be fed by the villagers, and required three 
times as much food as the poor wretches of this country ; thai they did not 

Possess a rupee, and could not subsist on less than Rs. 20 each day ; that no 
ranee could exist on less than one seer of the finest rice, a seer of the best 
wheat, and a seer of ghee, besides a sheep of the best sort for every four men 
or individuals, also a seer of Bengal gram for each pony (72 in all).' 

" The upshot of this modest request was, that the party got what they 
wanted, in being fed at the expense of Government, and sent on under an 
escort to Bangalore. It was afterwards arranged that the Iranees should 
proceed to Madras vi4 Oossoor ; but at the latter place they quarrelled among 
themselves and formed two separate divisions. The gang was in fact too big, 
numbering no less than 134 persons, and the Superintendent of Police, Madras, 
gave the following cogent reason for the separation : — 

" * First, because they cannot agree ; and, secondly, because they find that 
their number alarms the inhabitants of the villages, and moreover, that they 
find difficulty in some places to procure provisions in sufficient quantity. They 
distinctly state that they can make their way through the country in an honest 
and peaceable manner by the contributions which they collect from charitable 
persons in towns and large places.' 

" The * honest and peaceable manner ' spoken of was well exemplified by 
the following narrative from the same official, dated Poonamallee : * After I had 
arranged the parties this morning in a very quiet manner, and just as I was 
leaving, unfortunately two women of distinct parties quarrelled and instantly 
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came to blows, and it vras with some difficulty that they were torn asunder* 
I sent the aggressor to a cell, and the other was taken away by the friends ; and 
I did not leave the place till the excitement caused by this squabble had 
subsided. I had scarcely reached the quarters of Colonel Impett when word 
was brought that a general fight had commenced, and I returned to the Fort 
in company with the Colonel, when a remarkable scene presented itself. 
Jfl'early the whole body, men and women, were in open skirmishing order, armed 
with long ^bamboo staves, and a sharp action with brickbats and stones 
was going on from the rear and flanks, whilst the centre was earnestly fighting 
hand to hand. At this period there was not a sound beyond the blows ; ^l 
were doeply engaged in this great confiict between the two parties, in which 
the women distinguished themselves for their fury and violence. The body of 
one woman was lying near the centre in a state of insensibility, covered with 
blood, and most of them were bleeding from wounds in different parts of their 
bodies. It was with the greatest difficulty that the parties were separated and 
disarmed, and the only way to prevent the renewal of the fight was by remov- 
ing the ^irmanites in a body from the Port under a strong military guard into 
some public bungalow in the neighbourhood, where a guard will be placed/ 

" These amicable travellers expressed a desire to visit Calcutta (at the 
public expense no doubt), but the Madras Government seemed to have thought 
otherwise, and approved of arrangements for sending them back towards 
A-ffghanistan. That Government ventured also to remark that * prevention was 
better than cure,* and naildly suggested to the Government of India that 
instructions might be sent to the authorities on the West and North- Westr 
em frontier to prevent such parties of vagabonds from passing through their 
districts at all^ ' 

" Whatever laws or resolutions might have been enacted in consequence of 
the above, they do not seem to have had much effect ; for in the end of 1865 
we read that a large band of Heratees was wandering about the Madras Fresi-* 
dency, and the Superintendent of Police, Tinnevelly, reported as follows :— • 

" * Some two months ago I received information from the Superintendent 
of Police, Madura, that a party of about 106 Heratees were travelling south ; 
that they were inclined to be troublesome, taking fowls and other things from 
the villagers without paying for them, The women of the party were accused of 
thieving by magic, and other sorts of nonseiise, managi4g to take away jewels 
and money from houses that WQre olosiely locked j but nothing conclusive could 
be brought home to them. ' 

^^ In June 1S69 a gang of foreigners, calling themselves Mekranees, Hera« 
tees and Cashmerees, and numbering in all 114 souls, visited the Kaira Dis-? 
trict of Guzerat, but the Qovernment of Bombay, after consultation with their 
Advocate-General, found that they had sufficient powers to deport them, which 
was accordingly done. This, however, did not satisfy the District Superintend-? 
put of Police, Kurrachee, who wrote as follows : — 

*^ * I consider that it is useless expense to be cofpttnually depqrting thpm and 
sending them towards Cashmere, which is merely their nominal country. 
They no sooner get there than they start on fresh expeditions, and work thei? 
Tfay through Central India into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. ' The 
Commissioner in $ind agreed with l^in^, but the Bombay Qoverxmient thought 
differently. 

** In April 1872 the Officer Commanding at Jalpaiguri reported that a party 
of Cashmereei^, about 25 in number, were wandering about Titalia, armed with 
double-barrelled guns and rifles, plundering the villages along their rpute, and 
keeping the districts in a state of alarm and anxiety. The Government q{ 
Bengal ordered the gang to be dealt with under the provision of Section 3 of 
Act III. of 1864, ^ a proceeding which was approved by the Government of 
India. 

* The GoTemor-Oeneral of India in Conncil may, by writing, order any foreigner to remove himself from British 
India, or to reniore himself therefrom by a particular route to be specified in the order, and any ^ocal Qovernment may^ 
]>y writing, make the like order with reference to any foreigner within the jurisdiction of such Qpfernment. 
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"la May 1875 the Bombay Qoverameat submitted copies of correspondence 
regarding a gang oE about 300 Heratees whom the Hyderabad authorities 
wished to forward into the Sholapur District. 

" * At each halt and in every village they passed through, the gang broke up 
into parties and visited every house. The men stood outside, twirling long 
sticks, and keeping off the villagers, while their females forced their way into 
the houses and annoyed the inmates in all kinds of ways, always with an eye 
to plunder. In one instance that has been reported they deliberately broke 
the lock and entered a house the owners of which were absent. ' 

" * The women dance before a house in no very decent fashion^i and then 
thrust their mock stones (bits of coloured glass) and pearls into the hands of 
the female spectators, from whom they absolutely refuse to take them back, 
demanding an exorbitant price for an article worth about an anna. In these 
ways they screw a good deal of money out of the villagers, who are terrified into 
acquiescence by their violent manner. Another dodge is this : a Heratee goes 
to a bazaar to buy ghee, suddenly dips his hand into the pot, takes out some 
ghee in his palm, puts his tongue to it, declares it is bad, and puts it back in 
the pot, the whole contents of which are hereby polluted for Hindoos. When 
the bazaar-man complains of this, the Heratee offers to take the pot of ghee off 
his hands at a low figure. This sort of rough humour is, of course, not much 
relished by the victims who have to pay for it.' 

" On the 22nd July 1877 the Magistrate of Banda wrote regarding a g am 
of Beluchis found wandering in his district as follows : * On the 17th and 18tl 
received numerous complaints of their demanding money and food from ze- 
mindars and bunniahs, and using threats if their demand were not complied 
with. The people generally became disturbed, and various absurd rumours got 
afloat. Some said they were Russian spies, and others would have it that they 
were the remnant of the Russian Army defeated and driven out of Armenia 1' 

" On the 26th March 1878 the Bombay Government reported by telegram 
that 107 vagrants had already arrived at Rohri, in Sind, and that 100 more 
were expected, these vagrants having been sent into Sind from the Central and 
the North- Western Provinces. The Bombay Government added that the 
vagrants were desirous to be allowed to recommence their tour through Central 
India, and that it would be useless to send them merely to some place beyond 
the British frontier, as they would be sure to return. The Government of India 
replied that ** it is absolutely necessary to deport these people, and put the law 
in motion against them if they again attempt to enter British India.' 

" In a letter dated the 17th August 1878, the Punjab Government remon- 
started against the cost incurred in that Province on account of vagrants 
deported by other local Governments. In reply. His Honor's attention was 
invited to the Provincial Service Rules, which run as follows : — 

" *A Local Government must accept without remonstrance any charge which 
would, under the system in force before 1871-72, have been recorded under any 
of the transferred heads of accounts of its Presidency or Province, and must 
not raise objections on such grounds as that the charge has originated outside 
the Presidency or Province.' " 

" And thus the case stands at present. Most of us have read the tale of 
Sinbad, and remember his adventures with the Old Man of the Sea. That 
venerable character has apparently reappeared in the shape of the foreign 
vagrant, and laughs at the pains and penalties that British law threatens, but 
does not impose upon him. The Government of India holds the frontier pro- 
vinces responsible that such gangs do not pass into India, but does not state 
how they are to be prevented from doing so in the desert of the Upper Sind 
frontier, where there are no police." 
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THE POLLOWING CORRESPONDENCE RELATES TO MT SECOND MEETING WITH 
THE SO-CALLED KhURASSANI VAGRANrS, REGARDING WHOM A RE- 
PORT TO Government is annexed. 

No. 2343, dated Lahore, 20th Aug^ust 1870. 
From— Lieat-Colonel J. W. YouNOHUSBAirD, C.S.I., Offg. Under-Secy. to Govt., Punjab, Clvi (Police) Dept, 
To— The Officiating Secretary to the '-Jovernment of India, Foreign Department. 

In February of this year a band of Persian vagrants crossed from 
Deportation of a band oC Peraian va- Bhawalpur into the Mooltan DisLrict. They 
P"*"^* were recognised as part of a band which was 

deported by the Qorernment of Bengal in 1868 and sent vid the North- West 
Provinces, Punjab, and Sind to the sea-board, with a view to their being sent 
back to their own country. 

2. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, bearing in mind their predatory 
habits and turbuleat disposition, refused to allow them to remain or pass through 
the Punjab, and directed that they should return the way they came. 

3. After leaving the Punjab, it would appear that they made their way 
into Rdjputina, where the party divided into two bodies. One of them, coming 
through Native States, made its way into the Hushidrpur District, where they 
gave themselves out to be Ghilgitees, and wished to return to their native 
country vid Kashmir. Here their old character displayed itself in pilfering 
and turbulent lawlessness. 

4. Dr. Leitner, Principal of the Lahore College, who had some knowledge 
of the country of which they representee! themselves inhabitants, and who is 
acquainted with the language, was requested to interrogate them. Copy of 
his report, dated 17th July, is forwarded. 

Dr. Leitner is certain they are not Ghilgitees, and considers them either 
Gipsies or Iliats. 

But, whether Gipsies or Iliats, there is no doubt they are part of the 
same band (though they strenuously deny this) which was deported in 1868, — 
the Police Officers who escorted the baud through the Punjab having recognised 
them individually. 

5. Their urgent request to be allowed to go through Kashmir was refer- 
red to the Maharajah of Kashmir, who, though not expressing a refusal, showed 
that it would not be agreeable to him if they were allowed to do so. At the same 
time I am desired to say that, if no distate to this application had been evinced, 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor would have hesitated in sanctioning the 
band being allowed to proceed by that route, owing to their lawless, predatory 
habits. 

6. I am therefore to request the sanction of the Government of India to 
their being sent to the sea-board through Sind ; and that the Commissioner of 
Sind be requested to deport them to Muscat, or such other place as the Govern- 
ment of India considers advisable *r 

7. Sir Henry Durand desires me to add that, in the beginning of 1850, a 
band of the same people, numbering about 200 men, were sent down through 
BhAwalpur to Sind for the purpose of being deported. I was at the time 
Lieutenant of Police in Upper Sind, and received most urgent appeals from the 
Bhdwalpur authorities to take measures to control the band ; for they were 
plundering the whole country. I proceeded to Subzulcote with a strong body 
of Police and found the complaints perfectly true. There were nearly 200 fully 
armed, lawless men, going through the country as if it belonged to an enemy ; 
and it was only when I drew up the Police and threatened to open fire on them 
that they consented to throw down their arms and be embarked in boats for 
Kar&chi. 

Dated Lahore, the 17th Jnly 1870. 
From — Dr. Q. W. Liitveb, Principal, QuYerninent College, Lahore, 

To— The Depatj CommiBsioner, Lahore, 

In continuation of my demi-official of yesterday's date with regard 
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to two foreigners, called Haji Klian and Ali Khan, supposed to be vagrants and 
Khurassanis, I have the honor to report that I have examined them with some 
minuteness this day, and that I see little reason to doubt the substantial 
accuracy of the description given of their nationality and occupation by 
the Under-Secretary to Government in his No. 1978, dated 11th July 1870, to 
the address of the Commissioner of the JuUundhur Division. 

The considerations, however, so humanely urged by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of JuUundhur appear to me to have sufficient weight to require special 
treatment. 

It seems to me that, however obscure and suspicious these individuals may 
be, they have some claim on a civilized Government for a complete iavestiga- 
tion of their case, and for a bearing of whatever they may have to say on their 
own behalf. This amount of consideration, I feel convinced, they will receive, 
and, as their history is not without some points of interest, I hope I shall be 
excused if I write about them at some length. 

After a most wearisome examination, in which, from ignorance, confusion 
or guilt, they contradicted themselves at every stage, I, at last, gathered from 
them (separately and conjointly) the following statement, to which they even- 
tually adhered. (I may incidentally observe that I did not in the least bully 
them — on the contrary, I showed them some hospitality.) 

** They were Khokanis, of Shahr-No or Shahrsabz (? I), who in their child- 
hood — owing to the unsettled state of the country — Syed Shah being king (? I) — 
had left their home, and endeavouring to settle for purposes of agriculture and 
trade in Kashmir, had been driven thence in consequence of the attack of Ghulab 
Singh's troops on Sheikh Imam-ud-din, a circumstance which they narrated 
with much animation. They had then fled to India, as so many Kashmiris 
had at that time, and supporting themselves by petty trade in beads, &c. 
(of which they showed me some samples), had spent many years in the Eaj- 
putana States, making an occasional excursion to Kashmir. They had about 
two years ago made a pilgrimage to Mecca vid Bombay, and had stayed over 
a year in Arabia ; they had just returned vid Karrachi. At Multan they were 
confounded with some Khurassanis who bad been deported from Dera Gbazi 
Khan and had found their way back. (Mr. Macauliffe, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, who was yesterday passing through Lahore, recognized having seen 
them at Multan as described. With these Khurassanis, however, they posi- 
tively declared they had nothing whatever to do.) They, with a few old men, 
women, and children, and a few ponies, found their way to Hushiarpore only 
to be again confounded with the late batch of Khurassanis." 

Before the Deputy Commissioner of JuUundhur they appear to have stated 
that they " were residents of Gilgit," and, unless I very much misunderstood 
them, they at one time made a statement to me from which it was possible to 
infer that they were Gilgitis, or at all events had been at Gilgit ; if so, 
both statements are utterly false. I spoke to them in Gilgiti, of which they 
did not understand a word, and of the whereabouts of the territory they had a 
very hazy notion, whilst they knew nothing about the place itself. This point in 
the enquiry must therefore be decided against them. 

Similarly, I fear, must most of their allegations. It will have occurred 
to you that their identification of Khokand with Shahr-i-Sabz, &c., was, to 
say the least, rather comprehensive. When it is, moreover, borne in mind that 
they have neither the colour nor the features of Khokandis ; that they do not 
understand Turki ; and that they do not speak foreign languages with the 
Khokand accent, their statement must be considered as false. I do not for 
a moment say that their parents may not have been to Khokand ; but that they 
are not Kiokandis I am certain. 

Their vivid recollection of the attack of Ghulab Singh is certainly puzz- 
ing ; but the hypothesis whoh I shall give hereafter may, perhaps, afford 
some explanation of a statement which there is some ground to credit. 

I also believe in their having engaged in petty trade whilst in India, 
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rnried, not improbably, by depredations. The happiness which they appear to 
have enjoyed in the Rajputana States, and their dssire to bestow themselres 
there or on Kashmir, show their preference for countries in which, what we may 
call, their commercial activity is not likely to be much trammelled* 

Nor do I doubt their baring been to Mecca on a pilgrimage. Their know* 
ledge of a few modern Arabic phrases proves at all events their having come in 
contact with Arabs — pirates perhaps — whilst, however, their description of 
their route vid Muscat, and their constant use of " having made a ** ziarat " 
instead of a " hajj '* to Mecca, might render even this part of their story sus- 
picious to a hypercritic. Their identification with the late Khurassanis by Mr. 
MacauliSe at Multan also tells against their innocent professions. 

I saw that batch of Khurassanis when deported from Lahore, and 
spoke to several of them ; they spoke Persian and also a peculiar dialect to 
which I will presently refer. I did not on that occasion see Haji Khan and 
Ali Khan ; but I believe they belong to the same race, for the following 
reasons :— 

They speak Persian not only fluently, but with the accent of Persians, and 
like them change the long "a" (I) into "u." They pretend to be Sunnis, 
although their manner of wearing their beard shows them to be Shiahs, and 
their dread of being deported into the Waziri country bears out that view; 
but they may be Sunnis and yet Persians. The wandering population of Per- 
sia, the Uidt, numbering 2\ millions, are Sunnis, in contradistinction to the seU 
fled Tajiks, who are Shiahs. Of course, as these men pretend to be Khoka- 
nis, they must also profess Sunniism ; but, if they are Sunnis, why are they so 
afraid to pass through countries of warlike Sunni tribes P 

Anyhow, if not Ili&ts, they are Persian Gipsies of cosmopolitan proclivi- 
ties, called " Jatt " in Persia and Kabul, " Luli '' in Khokand, and *^Kuchi '' 
elsewhere. They are reputed to be most mischievous. Their Sunni sanctity, 
borne out by a pilgrimage to Mecca, is quite compatible with brigandage, as is 
the case with the punctiliously religious robbers of Sicily, Greece, and Albania. 
If their home is not Khurassan, it cannot be far from that province. Khuras- 
san, although strictly comprising only Mashad, Nishapur, Tarshiz, Tabas and 
Kuchan, is, like everything connected with Central Asia, a very wide and 
indefinite term, and, indeed, has often been used to include Herat and Kanda- 
har. Gipsies, a race to which in different parts of Europe and Asia I have 
paid particular attention, have no home^ as is well known, and, at the risk of 
being irrelevant, may be mentioned as having explained their first appearance 
in Europe by the pretext of pilgrimage or of expulsion from their country — 
somewhere in Central Asia — by Tamerlane. The Gipsies call themselves 
." EonpL " or "men, " and their language ** Romani. " Haji Khan and Ali Khan 
speak also ** Makadi," a peculiar dialect in which " Mak " means "man^'* and 
of which, for Police purposes, it may not be superfluous to add such few words 
as I have been able to gather. I believe there are others of this race in differ- 
ent parts of India, especially Hyderabad and Eajputana, and I do not think 
it altogether unimportant to draw the attention of Government to any race 
that may bain this country, or to any fact that may have some bearing on the 
increase of linguistic knowledge. Against the supposition that these men are 
Gipsies has to be weighed their assertion that they are ignorant of music, ket- 
tle-mending and fortune- telling, — arts which are not only common to all the 
members of the Gipsy race, but also beyond which, except pilfering and cattle^ 
doctoring, their civilization has not extended. 

Their visit to India I explain in the following manner : — Some eighteen 
years ago, the Shah of Persia found it necessary to make a raid on some of the 
most turbulent and troublesome of the wandering tribes under his rule. I am 
not within reach of the necessary books, but I have a dim recollection of the 
misdeed which precipitated their expulsion having been the setting of a town 
on fire, and in some way interfering with plans on Herat ; at any rate, the 
tribe was punished in a most cruel manner. Those who fled got to India, as I 
presume, by two loaysy — the one by sea, infesting Bengal, Madras, and finally, 
a« the first batch, finding their way through the Central Provinces, up-country 
and were nominally got rid of at Dera Ghazi Khan. 
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The second batch, of which Haji Khan and Ali Khan are presumed to be 
members, coming through Central Asia, perhaps faToring Khokand en route, 
getting acquainted with Kashmir politics at Kashmir, and joining Kashmir emi- 
grants in their flight to India, are dealt with now. Government is no doubt 
acquainted, or can get itself informed, of the conduct of these people since 
living in India. 

On this, I would humbly venture to suggest, ought to depend the mode of 
their deportation. There is no irrefutable evidence, as far as I know, of their 
being the same Khurassanis who were deported in 1868, and I have suggested 
reasons for considering them to belong to anotlier batch. If these men have 
not very flagrantly broken our laws, they do not deserve being exposed to the 
slaughter which, unless they re-enter our territory, must follow their deporta- 
tion fronl I)era Ghazi Khan. 

Believing the men to be Persians expelled some eighteen years ago, I sug* 
gested to them that, as they expressed their indifference as to where tliey \i ere 
«ent as long as it was not Dera Ghazi Khan, they might be deported to Persia. 
The terror which this suggestion seemed to cause appears to me to confirm my 
opinion as regards their history and nationality. 

They are anxious to be sent to Bajputana, or Kashmir, or Gil git, but not to 
be " chained " there, as such a course would be a slur on their inoffensive 
characters, and prevent their settling down to their commercial avocations I 

Whether their past conduct gives any guai*antee for their future good be- 
haviour, it is for the Government to determine ; all that can be hoped is that 
their case will be treated on its own merits, and that it will not be prejudiced 
by the misconduct of other Khurassanis. Trusting that the above remarks 
may not be deemed useless, and that the short list of words I add may, to some 
alight extent, help the enquiry into that and similar tribes most probably infest- 
ing many parts of India, I have, &c. 

[The Ust of words is ffireii on pages vi and vii nnder fclie heading of *' Diaieet 

of so-called Khorassani Vagrants."] 

The Civil and Military Gazette of the 14th December 1881 contains an 
apparently official communication regarding certain ^^ Gangs of Itinerant 
Foreign Asiatic Vagrants,'* m ho are now infesting the Madras Presidency, and 
who, there can be little doubt, are the self-same so-called Khurassanis, who> 
periodically return to their tours of depredation throughout India by way of 
8ind, as has already been mentioned : — 

" The Madras Government have receired a demi-official communicatioD 
from the Inspector-General of Police giving cover to certain correspondence 
which reached him from the Superintendents in Tinnevetly and Madura^ 
reporting on the conduct of a gang of 19& foreign iisiatic vagrants who 
infested those districts from July till September last. The Government 
agree with Colonel Hearn in considering them to be Beloochees from beyond 
Sind, and assume that the fact has been verified in the manner proposed. 
They appear to have left Bombay in February 1881 with a license for a rifle 
snd a gun from the Deputy Commissioner of Police, and also with a writing- 
under that officer's hand certifying that the men, being merchants, were 
en route for the Deccan and Madras. On the arrival of tlje party at Bellary, 
the District Magistrate, relying on the credentials they possessed and having: 
no notice of the approach of any objectionable gaiig, furiuslied them with 
licenses for their arms and a considerable quantity of ammunition. Complaints 
t)f the extortionate behaviour of these vagrants were subsequently received 
from several places in the district, and two of them were convicted and 
imprisoned. They next turned ap at Bangalore, whence they passed on,, 
under escort of the Mysore Police, into the Salem District in rhe neighbour- 
hood of Hosur ; timely intimation, however, had been received by the authori* 
ties there, and precautions were taken to prevent *def»re(!ations. After this 
the gang appeared to have broken up, and to have penetrated into the southern 
districts in two or three detached parties. In July some of them were in 
T^njore, where passports were granted by the Acting District Magistrate 
and the Head Assistant — the latter officer adding an injunction to village 
magistrates to render 'every assistance ©n prepayment."^ In Madura and 
Tinnevelly safe-oonduct passes were obtained from the District* Magistrates, 
vrith orders to village officers similar to those given in Tanjore. The Palnf 
Tahsildar, it is noticed, supplemented the orders of his superiors by deputing* 
a peon of his establishment to accompany the party, furnishing him with a 
takid to attend the ^ traders ' to the limits of his jurisdiction, and with th« 
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aid of the village headmen * to get for these people all they Require on their 
payment.' 

" In Madura nine women of one of the gangs were prosecuted before the 
Court of Session on a charge of open dacoity. In Tinnevelly their conduct, 
induced in part doubtless by the consideration they had hitherto received, was 
particularly disorderly and unruly. Everywhere these marauders plundered the 
people, and conducted themselves in the truculent manner peculiar to them, 
already well described by Colonel Hearn in his report on a simlar incursion in 
1875. 

" The Qovemm^it regret to observe that the action of the magistracy has 
been throughout in violation of the rules laid down by the Government of 
India. The instructions are strict that ^ on no account should safe-conduct 
passes or licenses to carry arms be granted to gangs of this type, -or to any 
member of such gang ; and that if arms or ammunition are found in their 
possession, they should be at once disarmed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Arms Act/ Not only have passports and safe-oonduot passess been 
furnished, but village officers have been ordered to render every assistance 
to these people and to supply their wants ; their arms and ammunition have 
been licensed, and no steps have been taken to disarm them. The Governor 
in Council trusts that in future the standing orders regarding the treatment 
of these foreign vagrants will not be lost sight of. 

" The Inspector- General suggests that Act III. of 1864 be enforced. Sections 
8 and 4, however, answer no good purpose in cases of this kind. It would be 
necessary to serve an order on each individual man, woman, and child to remove 
himself or herself from India ; in case of non-compliance, it only remains to 
detain them in safe custody, rigorous in^prisonment not being permitted ; and 
so these vagabonds would become a burden on the bounty of the State with 
little prospect of any compensating benefit. Careful vigilance on the part of the 
Police, with timely intimation to neighbouring districts of the advent of a 
gang, and the strict enforcement of the existing law and regulations will 
generally, prove more efficacious/' 

II._KEY TO 

The 4BaoT 07 thieves at Peshawar, Tirah and E^bttl 

(;KtsA-BUE ^EBAN AND ^EEGEBl). 



Bupe^ SB bhimt4. This is also the word in the so-called dialect of tho 

" Uthaigiras " or ^* Pilferers/* to which reference is made 
elsewhere. 

8 annas == till. T^li in ditto. 

4 „ = mdshd, dan^ri. M&shd in ditto. 

5 „ = ratti Ratti or adh mdshd in ditto* 
Pocket = tind Tind in ditto. 

Pice == k^li Bahuti in ditto. 

The victim = sdmi 

In Abdul Ghafur's account of the dialect of the ''Pilferers'* ''damrV*is 
put as an e(]^uivalent for " rupee,'* which should be ** bhimt6,** " damri** being 
'* four annas.** 

The artificial formation of the following words will be an indication of the 
mode of inserting a conventional syllable between those of the real vernacular 
of the thief, whether that vernacular be Panjabi, Persian or Pakhtu. A cer- 
tain law of hon^ophony will be seen to guide tlxe vocalisation of the artificial 
^sentences : — 

Father =»= pize<S for piti 

Mother = maz^o „ m^ 

Brother ^==r bizer-rezd „ br4 
The accents indicate the syllable which should be intoned, and not, ais in the 
Hunterian system, the quality of the vowel. The q^uantity of a vowel is indi» 
cated by a circun^flex ; thus the present confusion between the nature and 
the quantity of a vowel, and between both these features and the intonation of 
the most proiainent syllable in a word, is avoided, ^ or the acute accent shows that 
the sound is raised in the syllable over which it is put. ^ or the grave accent 
is used to denote a clear, strong, but short, pronunciation of the syllable over 
which it is put. The vowels are pronounced as in German or Italian, and this 
being acted on, the acoento can be restored to their legitimate function of guiding 
US in pronunciation^ 
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The law of homophony to whioh I have referred will he seen in the follow- 
ing sentences : 
«* Ohez6p pezfer lez^k gazd/' Here " Z " is put in hetween the syllahles, or 

^ Ohapar lagdo," or " Put up a chappar." xx ^ i,. x, x•««^ 

This means " get up in front of that man tso ^ to attract his attention), 
BO that I may pick his pocket from hehlAd/' Sometimes the thief puts up his 
arm so a' to project over the head of the intended victim,- hrushing close by 
him so as to enable his comrade to pick his pocket. " Uzhs kuz6 huztil leza ^ 
** usko huld (o) " = call him. " XJzus-kez^ pazAs djezd-kezfer hez6t tezeit. As 
usual, " Z •* is inserted so as to foUo.w the form of the original sentence, hut it 
requires some practice before the sentence is discovered to he " Uske pAs jdker 
bait o" = " going near him, sit down." 

The same practice is followed as regards Persian, e. g., " TJziir rezA biz^t 
tezelb = " call him" resolves itself into Persian " UrA bitalb." 

** Azkr rezo buzhp puziirs" = *' ask him" is simply " Az-6 bapurs" 

"Keze nezdn mez^kh khuztir rezid" = "whether he is eating bread*' is 
simply *' .ke nin ml-khurid." 

In the Persian argot the artificial syllable assumes the character of the 
real syllable which follows it. 

The insertion of " Z '' does not seem to be used in Pashtu, but in Yusufzai 
there is a language of Badmdshes (adopted also by Peshawar Munshis and 
cloth merchants for purposes of concealment) in which " miri "occurs very often 
as the inserted artificial word, thus : 

Father = setimiri 

Mother == samamiri 

Brother = sird miri 

Son = sutur miri 

Daughter == sei miri 

Sister = sin miri 

Call him » sds mirinu thaUmirf 
'* Tell him that Ghulam Husain calls him" = *' sdsmirinu satimiri ke Ohulam 
Husain sanumirinu thulandamiri." *' Which is the best road of these two for 
. marching" = " s6namiri th6miri sawdmiri sit»humiri sAnamiri sdmiri sanremiri 
sdstemiri seimiri sitshameri seimiri." Analyzed thus: "s6namiri = of these 
(two") th6miri = from them; sawdmiri = which ; sitshumiri === road; 
sanramiri «= march sdmiri = good ; sdnremiri = to march ; saste-miri =: in 
order ; sitshamiri = will be ; seimiri = is. " 

[A few more sentences, which, like the rest, had to he written down in pencil at the time 

of the enqnirj, have now hecome illegible.] 

Once a person's attention is drawn to the intercalation of these artificial 
sounds, which are limited in their number and seem to have some element of 
permanence in their use among Badmashes, it is unnecessary to write ^* a 
complete vocabulary of terms used by them," since h^ possesses the key which 
explains them all with a little practice. Certain people of Delhi similarly insert 
" Z ". In Bengali also " S " is introduced between two letters, e. g. dmi =a 
I, becomes "asmi," and then "as-ami." "Ami boi dibo" = "I will give a 




thieves. It then is applied to any secret language, whether it use the ^* Z " 
or not, and whether it is an artificial or a real language. 

Literally, it would mean the language of the Goldsmiths {vide further on), 
whose interest it first would be to conceal their alloying the precious metals 
by secret instructions. This view, however, which presupposes an entirely 
artificial language, is not altogether tenable, as remnants of older dialects are 
found in the trade argots. 
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III.— .TBADE-DIALEOTS. 

(a). — The Eashmlri "Zergeri" used by Goldsmiths and Shawl- ^eayers 
has, howeyer, features which raise it from an argot to a dialect. This may be 
seen in the following list of numerals and sentences, which should be compared 
with their equivalents in Kashmiri proper and with the Punjab " Zergeri,** 
and is farther proved by the inflections in the remaining trade-dialeots . — 

Zergeri of Kashmir. Zergeri of Punjab. Kashmiri proper. 



1, 


Bin 


akdra 


^k 




2. 


Handish 


s^nni 


zu 




3. 


Tand^r 


trewdi 


trd 


I 
i 


4. 


Kkrr 


airan 


tzAr 


1 


6. 


Ui^m 


14mman (hand) 


pints 


' 


6. 


Kha 


tsh61i 


tshd 




7. 


Phfil 


Umman aur s&nni 


sdt 




8. 


Mhaxz 


,, 9, trewai 


dt 




9. 


17kn 


„ „ airan 


na6 




10. 


K\n 


do lamman=2 fives 


dah 


- 


11. 


Earikam 


ddhi sdtri aur ekdra 


k4h 




12. 


Be<5r 


49 j5 s^nni 


bdh 


- 


13. 


Eari-y{ndar 


t, „ trewAi 


trda 




14. 


„ k^rr 


„ „ airan 


tzodi 




20. 


Phtit 


stitri 


^ii 




21. 


Fatshlknm 


sltri aur ekdra 


ikuwu 




22. 


Patsha handish 


„ „ sdnni 


zutowti 




30. 


B6i 


ddd sntri 


trii 




31. 


Kefkam (as in the twenties) „ ekdra 


akotro 




40. 


TzhM 


sanni siitri 


tzatidjf 




41. 


Tzhullkam 


sanni sutri aur ekdia 


aktaji 




50. 


Iiumd6 


tAII 8eer=ilO0 


p&nsa 


/ 


61. 


Biundd bin (" kam" does not Aoem to be used after 60) 








t^ seer aur ekdra 






60. 


Khddo 


trewdi sdtri 


shdt 




100. 


Yikam 


seer* 


hitt 




200. 


Handishitt 


sanni seer 


zahatt 


• 


300. 


Yandirshdtt 


trew&i seer 


trehatt 




Fhetzii wahnd = will you sell : 


chadnde 


kanika 




Bing 


= rice 




tumul 




8ambdl 


= cook 




lanun 




PhM 


= meat 


bdltzM 


miz 




Raraf 


= ghi 


* 


ghead 




Atitsh 


«= bread 

• 


negg 
Accusative neggni 


tztLt 




Bis 


= go 


wit 


gitz 




Eusun 


£=s to go 




gatzuu 




Ba rus 


= Igo 


nimpo wiiti 


gdtzi 




Me rusmat 


= I^ent 




gomut osua^ 




Easi 


=*= I will go 


wdti 


ba gatz 


■ 


Kis6t 


= did you go 




goyiSk 




D61 


es coat 


pfndera (elothes) 


pher^n 




ZaUx 


cheap 


iiggi t(much) 


rilt (good) 






= dear 


hi^ki t (little) 


drbg 




Ishti 


= good/ cheap 






• 



It will be ' seen from above that although certain rowels like o and it 
(pronounced as in Oerman) are common to the ordinary Kashmiri ttnd to 
this dialect, and also that there is a similarity in the inflection of the past 
in both« yet they are thoroughly distinct languages, and that^ although 
it may be called Zergeri, it has neither the recurrence of '* Z '* in artificial 
syllables nor is it indeed an argot. Indeed, there ara indications that this dialeot^^ 
whose survival may be due to purposes of concealment among traders versus 
purchasers, is a remnant of a now defunct language. On this question I hope 
to be able to give further material hereafter. 

* This " seer" was originally a hundred tolas according to the statement of Panjahi gol<l8mith8> and is now 84 
tolas, " Thonsand*' is ten seers with Punjabi goldsmiths. 

f Because jrou get much for the rupee, and " dear" beoaute 70a get little for the rnp«e. 
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(J),— DIALECT OF NAQQlSH 
(Painters on Papier Mach^ Boxes, &c.) 



Master 
Wood 



= Idnka 
e= hlma 



(taken from Kashmiri). 
( „ „ Persian). 



The material used are the oil extracted from J ^ the aloes, \i^M vateria 
indiea sandrAs ^j^^j^ but it has neither the brilliancy of European papier 
mach^ nor the permanence of the Kashmtri work, in consequence of the 
dryness of the Punjab climate and the impregnation of its air with dust. 



House 
Word 
painting 
be silent 

salt 

sugar 

tea 

sweet tea 

tobacco 

hooka 

paper 

mouth 

eye 

E/upee 
see 

see thou 
hear 
„ thou 
kalemd^ 
Uttle 
much 
rice 

bread 
1. 
2. 
3. 



6kam 

hdndish 

y^ndir 



4. tzownter 



Dialect of Naqqdsh (continued). 

== pdnzir (also shop) 20 = tz6r ^talag = 4 fives 

= ndi 25 = pati dukh == i hundred 

='tell 50:«=odh „ = i „ 

= miinn 100 =*= diikh = hundred 
baguwiin (milk) 

= t6kkun 



= tokuwiin 

= z&l 

= tokuwim zhl 

= panyiil 

= „ dotsh (kalydn) 

= rikkin 

= mAr 

= zutiiun 



to die = 


mdsh, m&shiran 


eye disease — squint = zitini 




mdshilkd 


lame 


d6kki] mkshilad 


good 


sodd 


bad 


n^zz 


to say 


pdrun 


to be 


zdddiin 


to, go 


sandiin 



t=5 gash 

= natzun 

= natzo 

= wendun 

== w6ndo wendiis 

= zdkkir 

= kl9 

>=: griitz 

= gtinne 



to take away sorwiin 
physician nabzuwdl = nabs 

walla 



somebody, man 

woman 



M • 



(cheap) 
(dear) 
(eat) r^d 



b^retz night 

day 
(inclusive of heart) stomach 
(argot) he weeps 



dohun 

woin = won] 
bajiir 

d6ddur (old) 
putz kat 
))^tze 
Ung 

p6shumut 
to take away (steal) colour => 
TitLg sSrwun 
krishor 
zddd, z&rr 
gdnna 

zalhdri => water 
faUs 



mother 

father 

daughter 

son 

pice 

thief 



he laughs=mAr=gashirln =^ 
mouth rupees (as verb) 
6. atildq i= hatlaq =s the hand. Compare Latin Y and its origin. 

6. shdnk ill mashilad (inclusive) 

7. shdnk dkam 6 and 1 = 7 jeyp^elry dijphM 

8. hdsht beiik or athwotur sing bomburiln 

9. athwatir ekam == 8 and 1 = 9 hair kiopush 

10. za atilkg = 2 fives compare two Latin V. or X. (zu in Kashmiri means 2)« 
15. tre atalaq = 3 fives. 



I 
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(c).— DIALECT OP KASHMIRI CARPENTERS, BLACKSMITHS 

AND MASONS. 
1 ak (for men) nltsh ( Rupee) medne gash""^ Rupee. 
'^ ^ Pdin]= Anna. 

Lang= Pice. 



2 wing 

3 wurtin 
4i tz6r 

5 attildag. 

6 shilpp. 
7 

8 bod tz6r. 

9 

10 b6d attU^g. 
A6 



86r. 



Go 
Sit 
Get up 



= wat, zije6 

= sir. 
= m&nd. 



T6g zire6 tM keri{l=great man has 

come ; do work. 



See 
Old 
Thief 
Day 

lU 

Sing 
Jewelry 



= milhh t^jirao 
= dodiirr ; 
= wdtze ; 
= zarin wit 

= gonde6 

= homburiin 
= dk] pbiil 



f kesiir 
(beam 



korilk 
made 



Tegwdtute mandiu=:master has gone; 

therefore sit. 
= put your face in a direction, 
panyil dakA pdrLUS=snuff a little ask. 
tsete-panyxll pdrius=crushed tobacco ask 
wrun6 nd to mandiiis = if he does not go, 

sit (do nothing), 
rad k6nitsh airan=rice why not does 

he give ? 
tsh6k zire6 = hunger has come, 
tagi^ pdreo sakh{ k6nitshu airawan P 
ask from the master why he does 
not give tea. 
k^nn kannuts6ng konnitshu airun. 
above turban why not he gives ; 

In allusion to the practice of giving masons a present once 
on laying tlie foundation ; again on the ceiling being 
done ; finally, when the last beam has been laid on the 
roof; sometimes also when they descend from the 
ladder for the last time, 
y^mi dyiir nb ke te watu = this man (Kashmiri) has given 

nothing ; then (let us) go. 
16yin tejr^wis, watu = windows have been made, go. 
keship-geiis getzti teli = go to the barber for work, 
ye airawo tsdngidj = he will give a cloth. 

This is an allusion to the rich man having been so mean as to give 
nothing ; "We will now try the barber** = keship-gor (which word has under- 
gone the remarkable Kashmiri 
mutation). 

T&l kerids grutz ai 
mdshura wdtzu- 
]^51 = do work greatly, he has slaughtered a hen. 

Bu n -geris gatzu 
teli = go to the blacksmith for work. 

Aimi air6i biiinke- 

s^r = he has got ready (given) the instruments. 

Togg ai == good man. nadj6mut=bad, also ndz. 

Tagis zir6a bar6 

gdshe = to the man there are many rupees. 

Wany zir6i = the woman has come. 

Wany kid tsh^s ai= the woman how beautiful (good). 
Togg tshd ndz 
wdntshes ai rdd 
z\irn6an griis= the man is bad, the woman is good, rice gave much (zum6un 

griis=great, wartuts=little. 

= little (half of what should have been given). 
= Idme zireds (has come) t^l kerids (do work). 

= bajuzire6samispdriubagwi!iidakd=the mother has come, give 
to her milk little. 



Ke&ne 
Father 
Mother 
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Brother = bdjil put (mother's son). 

Sister = b^jil putz (mother's daughter) zir6i=has come. 

Head = kalits6ng {compare previous word for turban). 

Eye = ziitingi tehSs (are) ai (good) zu=two ; tingc=eyes {compare 

tegg). 

rdd (rice) giinn (eat) tol (master) tshui (is) ndtzan=sees. 

zkl (water) guniti=drink=eat. 

b5rtse tejreyu=cook the food (bread). 

T|-^ _4^x'-i.xj ^^ feet?) I tsenngerls pariu tsen-horr airdi=ask 

Maud - tsenn norr j ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ boot-maker boots that he may 

give, 
because the reference is to skin. 
= rAm. Hair=kanekeshiipp. Biume tsangi3J=cotton clothes 
= kesiir mashirdyu sarewiil=wood sawing take away (?). 
= satill (infidel). Sepoy =rii!ind. 

^ [ bunnigiirr. Mason=ga]611. Grocer Jlili=k6pgi!irr 

Shawl- weaver=tsangljj ; tejerdn wol= 

preparer of clothes. 
Cow=wuk6r hiiing=lpw-homed. Ass= 
.Cat . Pig=shdnik. Sheep, goats=riimko) . 

.Fish=zalk6ri. 
d5tsh. Boatman=datshegiirr. 

bj] ; bartz6t=bread flour. 

Humis-nish 6t-phM grds, zirndi bert- 

Apple pears = wolimm. pumpkin ) = gando wolimm. Indian corn= 

melon ) wazijj mott 

red fist. 



Beard 

Wood 

Hindu 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 

Tailor 

Horse 

Dog 

Bird 

Boat 

Meat 






= norub. 



Wheat=cereals 

generally 
Bring 



} 



=safeyd mot (white fist). Ghi=ki6b. Oil=ki6b. 
=zirndo. 



(d).— DIALECT OP ACTORS (KASHMIRI). 

= make your saldm. 
= he sits. 



= that man has come 

= he is a Mullah. " Lammo " is " Mullah'' 

transposed. 
= that man has read much. 



Tfel rdkus 

Di fit k6sti 
is 

M6nkh tzdd^ wdi 
man came that 

Ti kdsti ]amm6 

This is Mullah 

Tl kdsti wbgg bdmeremtit 

This {man) is much read 

Yu tshui t6t2ran.w61 R6ye ganuriikh 

he is {in Kashmiri) resident Lahore city 

" R^ye '* is the Kashmiri actor's name for Lahore 

" Matshd " „ „ „ Rawalpindi, because 

there are many mosquitos there. 

Manddtsh ,, „ ,, Kashmir 

G^de gknere „ „ „ Calcutta = the city 

in which the Babus eat fish. 

Til tshiii rikdn sdlla sdlla gdni = he says good words 



he is doing good good words 

W6gg s6i 

Dip sei 

W oguniik k&r 

K6sti k6yum 

Bambrusd 

Zomm s6i 

DAng „ 

K&te tzade6k 

G&de ganere 

Mandeji-poto k&e zdde6k 

Borume z5mmsey 



= get up. Compare w6gg = much 

= sit down 

= try to get up 

= he is a thief 

= read 

= eat 

= bind 

= whence hast thou come ? 

= from Calcutta 

= from Kashmir when haye you come ? 

= Eat (drink) water. 
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(^).— CASTES OP PUNJABI GOLDSMITHS AND TERMS USED 

BT THEM. 



Masdon 

Dhdrne 

Siiiinak 

Bdbber 

Sad^are 

Tall6. 

Jaurd. 

Liidder 

Kand6 

Shiong 

Jklld 

Ei)ddQ 

Eye 
Nose 

Mouth 
Hand 

Gold 
Silver 






OQ 

% 



(lion) 



o S ^ 

s-^ a 

600^ 

d 09 

od c9 2 

^ ©J 

2 o g 

Is 



Copper 

Brass 

House 

Go 

Come 

Bread 

Lie 

Wate? 

Sleep 

Bupee 

Pice 

Womaa 

Man 

Husband 

Shop 

Pure (mat;al) 

Alloyed 

(jTpod 



Sitnnak, Tall^^ Sad^ure and Mas&on are the 
greatest castes. This is shown in the greater 
share given to the so-called Mirdsis belonging 
to these castes (whose occupation is not to sing, 
but to pray and beg); a share which is double or 
even more than the share given to Mirdsis of 
other goldsmiths' castes on occasions of weddings 
and funerals. These Mirdsis are rather Dar- 
washes than ordinary Mirdsis, and would he 
expelled if they were to take to singing, play^ 
ing the drum, &c., &c. 

They are both Hindi:LS and Mussulmans, 
xs tdgg. tf gda = hQ sees 
s= stimkna 
= bAs 
x=: lamms^TL 
= kandr 
= rtiggi 
= fiat 

= silbh 

= pind 

=^ n^l 

= btirt, bht 

= bute & ? 

== piniri nigle = Eat bread. 

djurni ke pit == strike hinj with shoes, 
*= wateir 
= db, jill 
= saun reh6 
— dggu 
= Idria 
= sian 
= gfela 
= muni^s 
= hatti plrkhana 
== kharri 

=9 khasti, jistl, dkrupd, r6bi or rupi =s where there is coppev 
=$ sdntsha 



[The remaining yroria which, like the rest, had to be written down in pencil at the time 
" ' of the enquiry, have now become^illegible.] 
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(/)•— KASHMIRI GOLDSMITHS* DIALECT. 
In his hand is a good ling = lamnas manj atitsh tzasld 



Hand 
B6rbdk 
Liniz g6i 
KSlgai 



s= Umna. Lamnik = ring 

= big man = master. Kin bak ■= little man == apprentice. 
s= they (customers) have not come. 

=s There has been a row (with the Sarafs from whom the gold 
was taken in anticipation of European customers coming). 
Mai tor^o ne =» the property has not gone off == been sold. 
Bengalik-aspei ne = no Bengalis (the Goldsmiths' name for Europeans) have 

come. 
Z6ho toku = great Hindu (who wears the Tikka) 

Bang pill daudau kdrus=;: the seller of rice do half, namely, steal half (also 

Elashmiri idiom) . 
) atitsh 
Ring =r ) lamnik. dula =* round, pearl. 

Wristlet =^ bandlr (with lion's heads) ; dula ba^dir=;=plain round wristlet. 

Necklet = hatuk 

Precious stone = channa 
Manke mar tzasle ke linn = see (test) the money (whether it is) good or 

counterfeit 
T<5reo tongdsh kareni = he wert (to the bazar) to get it weighed. 

Zoho tui, tsdsle bak = he gives much (work to us), is a good man 

Sonihen sanus = ) 
Copper put in j 

tTr t6rus satziit yut n6 tangi = go with him that he may not go away. 
There go with him that no run away 
Thief := tshokenddz. 

= mdnka and bin 

= ekam anna 

= bot 

= ziibet 

= dora (ornaments). 

= hand hammer {Punjabi 

hatiura) 
= anvil 

s=s bellows ? blowpipe (Punjabi). 
== tongs (two) ; sanni (vide two) 
= cup in which it is molten (hutili) 
pahrewdw === 0^^ 



Silver 
Gold 


= bfln. 
— d6ng 


rupee 
anna 


Copper 
Lead 


— riih 
= nermd 


pice 
2 pice 


Brass — rangiij 
Instrumeiits of trade === 


jewelry 
dokkur 






ylren 
nark At 






handish 






tajji hen 



Eat 

Eat littb 
„ much 
Meat 
Tea 
Milk 



a= hdm 
s= tfem 
= z6h6 
« d511. 
= tshikk 



Nang =p bread (ihan added to words) 
("tshot" in Kashmiri is "white") 



= tshot 
Wotz rau, d6d kdrus =» he will beat, flatter him. 
Guz asp4us = give him tobacco to smoke (drink). 

Bangehen humniun = give him rice to eat. 
Wahno karus = will you sell (make price). 

( K6t tangi = how much is limited = the fixed price ? 

\ Kid '' 
K6i 6spe6 
Tshike sanus 
Shop = n^lahan. 



Handitsh 

Woman 

Man 

Child 

Wotzurildi 

Father 

brother 



?ss some (Goldsmith) has come. K6yu =>= Goldsmith, 
s=s prepare tea. 

Tsdsle n^lahan =t= good shop 

mul4t „ = bad „ 
s= place, seat, country 
= kinn aspei (has qome) 
:= bdke 

= lemm bdke aspeu. Compare " teru " 
= kill. In Kashmiri = extend 
s= zoho b&k ss great inan. Mother »= Zoho kinn 
i. q;«^«- f temm bihen 
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UumefaU. 
1. H&bb 



2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
16. 
16. 
20. 
21. 
25. 



26. 

30. 

85. 

40. 

50. 

65. 

59. 

60. 

70. 

80. 

90. 

100. 

200. 

1,000. 

8,000. 



Handi^h. 
Yindir. 
KJirr. 

Kan-zUn^a |of ten =» 5. ^Notice the difference in the comparison made 
„ te bin. \ on page 17, which will be accounted for 

C hereafter. 
Kanz&nt e handish.' 

„ yindir. 
Bin kam zlin (one less ten = 9). 
Zttn. 

„ te bin. 
Dod zttn => ^ plus 10 » 16. 
„ „ te bin. 
Ha-zun = 2 tens. 

„ te bin. 
Ddi-zlin => 2^ tens. 
HazUnnte atalaq (compare atala^. 

„ kannzun. 
Dai zttn binn, or bin added to any of the forms for 25. 
Yindir zttn. 

„ „ atalaq^. 
K^rr zun. 

Kan-wkt =a ^ 100 = 50. 
atalaq. 

zttn bin tern =a ^ 100 x 10—1 sa 59. 
zttn. 

ha-zttnn = ^ 100 x 20. 
yindir zttnn. 
„ „ karr zttnn. 
Wkt. 

Zow^t— out of " z6 " 2 in Kashmiri and " wkt." 
Zeho zttnn = The great ten. 
Zeho hawat ^ The great two hundred. 
Handish wato zoho s=s 2000. 



»* 
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IV.— SECRET MODES OP WRITING. 

(a). — The Kam Sala Cypher. 

In oouatries where the Fersiau charaoter is used, letters in what might 
be called the " kam sala cypher " constantly pass between men of position or 
Persian scholars which are puzzling to the ordinary Munshi or reader. Here 
and there a polite phrase in real Persian gives an air of intelligibility, if not 
of harmlessneas, to a letter which might contain matter dangerous to the public 
welfare. This cryptography is simple enough, once its rules are known. They 
are summed up in the following lines : — 

Kam sala auhattin lehu dar sa* ^^j <) ke.^1 Jlo ^S 

Harf manqiit-ra bejdish da' o a ^^ \j Lybu* c3^ 

The first line is the memoria teohnioa for remembering at once the letters 
that are interchanged ; the second points out that all letters which have one or 
more " dots" over or under them remain unchanged, and obviously so, as the 
ease with which a dot is enlarged to represent two or even three dots would 
make confusion worse confounded were dotted letters (the majority) exchanged 
for one another. Follow now the letters of the first line and you will find that 
jiJ k is changed into ^^ m and vice versa. 



yf^ 




>» 


99 


SLa 


99 


99 


1 a 


• 
1 


»» 


99 


^ w, u 


99 


99 


C ^ 




91 


99 


• 


99 


99 


J 1 


» 


>S 


99 


fih 


99 


99 


d 




99 


99 


J r 


99 


99 


U-8 




99 


99 


f a* i' u' 




99 



For instance, the following seems puzzling enough, especially if written in 
the usual running hand J^i j ^ 

It is, however, merely 



The last sentence only in the above cryptogram is at once intelligible, viz : 
" ziada hadd-i-adab." 

Perhaps, the *^ kam sala'* is too childish a matter to have referred to in 
connexion with '* linguistic fragments," but its extended use and apparent 
fixity give it an importance for police and other purposes which should not be 
underrated. 

(b) — The Shrub Alphabet. yy^ c3^ 

The following equivalents are put for the letters of the Arabic alphabet : — 

This looks a little puzzling, perhaps, at first sight, but if we classify the 
letters according to the ancient form, the abjad, in fact, the '^ a,b, c, d," which 
also gives the numerical value to the letters of the Arabic alphabet, we shall find 
that the above signs classify naturally in accordance with the order of the 
words of the Abjad as follows :— ^bub *U? «.^^ ^lu* ^ ^^ )y^ ^1 
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As the basis of this alphabet draw the number I • 

(a) the letters of the first wprd have all one stroke on the right of the 
number I , and one, two, three or four strokes on the left of the number 1 
according as they are the first, second, third or fourth letter of that word ; thus 



abjad" (J^O which is composed of 



4 



3 
C 



is represented by ^ 



^ ^ X 



(ft) the letters of the second word ** hevez '* ^yb have two strokes on the 
right, and one, two and three strokes on the left, according as they are the first 



second or third letters of the second word ; thus 



7 6 5 

> y ^ 



is represented by 



^ -^^ 



(o) the letters of the third word have three strokes on the right, the rest 
as ahove, viz : " Huti" (^) ^ = 2,^-\ ; t = 9 = "»^ ;«^ = 10 =^ 
(d) the letters of the fourth word have four strokes, viz., ^ " kelemen " 
^ ^ -^ -^ 

50 40 30 20 

^ J. J -^ 60 70 80 90 

(<?) fifth word " sa'fas " ,jcA^ or^ o* ^ t % *-* ^ i/' 

100 200 300 400 

(t) sixth word " qarJ^hat " <ju^jS or^ <3 "% ■> % tJ* "^ '^ 

500 600 700 

(g) seventh " thakhadh " S^ or|tA* % t % ^ 

800 900 1000 

(A) eighth " aazighi " ^<, or^y3 % ^ ^ t 

(C). The numerical value of the abfod also determines the following use 
pf numbers for letters :— 987654321 

1. All numbers below ten do not touch the line ^<^v'^e>y«^y 1 



2. „ above ten 8^nd below a hundred touch the line — cuuil. 

3. „ „ hundred and below a thousand cross the linQ^^^^^-f^ 

4. A thousand crosses the line and gets a curve at the end- C C t t r 

For instance : 

^* GhulamNabi has come" = '^ GhulamNabi aya" would be written thus : 

^iM'flr^r^ because ^ is=1000 =-^;J^30— ;I = 1 ^^f 

not touching the line ; -• = 40 = J£ touching the line, and so forth till 

the sentence U^^Ai> " Gholam Nabi has come" is exhausted. 

Childii^h as the above systems may appear, and, in a sense, no doubt, are, 
they generally answer the purpose of concealing one's meaning most effectu- 
ally. Whilst entire letters may be, and are, written on the Kam Sala system, 
the Shrub letters or the Abjad numerals are generally only used for the parti- 
cular word or sentence in the written communication in the Urdu character 
which it is intended to conceal, and which, if written in numerals^ may b^ made 
tp Ipok p:ioffpQsive epou^h as a portion qf an account. 



1 

•^ 



• I 
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APPENDIX. 

v.— An account of Shawl- weaving and of the signs for the 
numbers and colours used in the manufacture, followed 
by an analysis of a shawl pattern and by four pages of 
shawl-writing. 

The following account of the numerals and names for colours used in the 
manufacture of shawls may not be uninteresting to the general reader as well 
as to the student of dialects. An introduction, abridged from a manuscript 
in my possession on Shdlbdfi manufacture, may not, inappropriately, prefix the 
account in question. 

^ Forty years ago Kashmir was probably the only place where shawls of the 
kind were manufactured. Famine drove numerous artizans out of that country 
to the Punjab, as it is doing now, when advantage might be taken of the apti- 
tude of Kashmiris for various branches of industrial art in the interests of the 
commerce and industry of this province. The starving weavers and others 
settled at Amritsar, Ntirpur, Dinanagr, TriloknAth, Jaldlpur (where I came 
across the Shawl alphabet in February 1872) and Ludhiana, where they even- 
tually manufactured shawls which were in great demand, until the infliction of 
Europeanized patterns, chiefly from France, became one of the causes of the 
decay of the Shawl trade. Although, owing to the action of the Mahdraja of 
Kashmir, the best Pashmina, which is obtained from the districts of Turf^n and 
Kachdk in Khotan, did not reach the immigrants, yet an inferior kind from 
Changthang was always obtainable vid Ladakh. IJncleaned white Pashm used 
to sell in Kashmir at Rs. 2 to 4 per seer, and if cleaned at Rs. 6 to 7. Un- 
clean Tusi used to sell at Rs. 2 to 3, and if clean, at Rs. 5 to 7. A Pashm 
obtained from Kabul used to serve for superior kinds of Choghas worn by 
Pathans and other Muhammadans of the frontier. 

The sheep from Kirmdn, in contradistinction to the real Pashm-bearing 
Thibet goats, furnished the material for imitation shawls, which, mixed with 
the superior kind in varying proportions, often gave rise, to complaints on the 
part of European houses. How far the deterioration might have been arrested 
by the general adoption by respectable manufacturers and dealers of a trade- 
mark, whose imitation would have been punishable under the " Indian Penal 
Code," is not a question to be discussed in this place. The " Rampur" shawls, 
however, achieved a reputation which I believe they still are able to maintain 
in consequence of the superior wool furnished by a kind of sheep in its neigh- 
bourhood and in that of Kulu and Ladakh. I am not aware whether the silky 
hair of the miniature goat of Purik has ever formed an article in trade. The 
Purik goats I brought down with me all died, but I believe efforts have been 
made to acclimatise this pet goat in some of the hills in India. 

However successful for a time the best Punjab shawls, manufactured 
chiefly at Amritsar, were in holding their own, they never bore comparison 
with those of Kashmir of the first quality, the reason being not only that we 
did not obtain the same wool, but also that we had not the same water, which is 
alleged to account for the greater beauty and permanence of the colors in the 
shawls of Kashmir. 

Shawls are of two kinds, — Kanni and Amli-kar. The former are woven in 
different pieces, so skilfully joined that the "junction" is imperceptible. The 
latter are woven into shawls of the required quality by means of the needle. 
The best of the former, if it weighs about 3^ seers, is valued in Kashmir at 
Rs. 3,000 each, 300 being allotted for the material, 1,000 for labour, 700 for the 
taxes to Government, and 500 for miscellaneous expenses (the remaining Rs. 
500, probably, representing the profit). In Delhi they make Pashmina shawls 
worked over with silk and lace, choghas, caps, gloves, &c. 

The first process which the wool has to undergo is, of course, that of clean- 
ing, which is generally done by women, with lime and water in the case of 
superior, and with fine flour (maida) in the case of inferior, wool. Layers of 
wool soaked with water and mixed with lime or maida, as the case may be, 
are put one above the other. When the wool is saturated with the lime and 
water, it is combed little by little on an instrument made for the purpose. 
The lime or maida, after absorbing the unclean matter in the wool, becomes 
dry and falls away in the form of a thin powder. This renders the wool not 
only clean^ but also soft. 
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(When Mr. and Mra. deSoala and myself went over the Lahore looms, scate- 
t ered in private houses, we saw ground soapstone mixed with the wool, which, 
we were given to understand, gave that remarkahle soft feeling to the texture 
of choghas sold under the name of manufacturing places which enjoy a greater 
reputatioQ than Lahore, although it is at Lahore that some of the very finest 
work in silk and wool is manufactured in private houses). 

After the wool has became clean, the coarser from the finer hair is separated. 
This is done by hand, and is the special task entrusted to females,— a very trou- 
blesome and tedious one ; for the coarser hair is often ^ or J of the wool. The 
value and quality of the cloth manufactured greatly depends upon the care 
and attention bestowed on the process of separating the wool. 

The finer wool is then spun by the females like cotton in a native spindle 
(charkhi), a pro^^ess which also requires neat and delicate manipulation. 
Superior Pashmina thread used often to sell for as much as Rs. 60o per seer, 
whilst carelessly-spun wool would come down to Bs. 7 per seer. 

The preparation of the thread is followed by the laying of the warp or 
T4ni <J^' which is of three dimensions : 

1, The smallest of 700 pairs of thread (a pair is technically called 

nal). 

2, The middle size of 1,300 nals. 

3, The largest size of 1,900 nals. 

These are the only three dimensions of which a warp can consist. What 
the dimension of a particular warp should be is ascertained, as a general rule, 
from a map or plan of the required sample, of which more hereafter. 

The warp is generally coloured a bright red (guldndri), though it is often 
kept white or black, these three being the only colours appropriate to the 
warp. The weft may be of as many colors as required by the sampl e. Thread 
of different colors is twisted round needles similar to the one used for collyrium 
or surma and measuring 1 inches in length. Beginners twist thread round 
the needles. 

NoTB. — Black and green are rendered dqrable by a oompoand acid made of salpbor an^ indigo called Murrabha, 
Thifl mixtnre costs about Rs. 4 per seer and is made in Kiubmir and Amritsar. 

Red colors are made permanent hy means of an acid compounded of saltpetie. The coloniing of Pashmina costi 
between Rs- 1-8 and Rs. 3 per seer. 

THE WEPT. 

The weft is worked by means of wooden needles, of which the number is 
not fixed, but every maaufactory possesses a thousand or more ready made for 
use and placed in regular order, in such a way that when any particular color 
is required, the needle bearing the so-colored thread is at once taJken out. 

THE MANUFACTORY, 

The sniallest warp consisting of 700 pairs (nals) is only worked by one 
man in a small loom called " the little manufactory." The second warp of 
1,300 nals has room enough for and is worked by two weavers. The larg3st 
warp of 1,900 nals is worked by three weavers in the loom called " the large 
manufactory." This loon^ is the only one which is entered in Government 
books and statements of accounts. 

The process of drawing, — A plan of the specimen of the shawl required 
is first drawn upon paper, in which flowers of various colors are depicted, 
From this plan the number of nals req^uired for the warp is estimated and 
spread on the loom. The specimen plan, whose length and breadth are equal 
to those of the warp, is then fixed underneath, so as to allow the drawing to be 
seen through the warp, Keeping constantly in view the plan on the paper, 
the head of the manufactory goes on repeating with marvellous rapidity in the 
LANGUAGE OP SHAWL-WBAViNG the different colors and their quantity which he 
thinks would be required iu the several nals in order to produce in the shawl 
the flowers, &c., upon the paper. The other workmen, in accordance with these 
directions, take up the needles bearing the several colors and put them in where 
required. A clerk who is also present there and then puts down upon paper, 
in the shawl alph4BE1T, one after the other, the words as they are uttered by 
the head of the nianufactory. The shawl numerai<8 indicate the number of 
the nal, and certain fixed signs, which are placed on the right or the left 
of the numeral, the name of the color. The plan of the shawl can be easily 
reproduced from this writing, which clearly shows what colors are used in the 
different nals at any particular stage. Thence the great importance of ob- 
taining as many of the older of these records as possible, if any serious attempt 
be made to revive the good old patterus, ^* T^ls^m/* probably q. corruption 
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of " Tallm/' is the name applied to the paper on which the process, as repeated, 
is put- down. Each line of the "T61am'* is a clear representation of each 
stage (raf tdr) of weaving. The increase or decrease of colors, oir the changes in 
their phices necessary to produce the required flowers, are exactly represented 
upon the paper. The aggregate of the numher of nals^ however, in each line 
remains invariably the same, being the total number of nals in the warp- 
This number is for remembrance sake put down on the top of the " TAlam/* 
Any mistake which might have occurred is corrected by a comparison of the 
parts woven with this paper. The invention and elaboration of new designs 
require obviously more than ordinary skill, which only few individuals possess. 
The clerk is named " Ta'ldm nawfs" (the writer of the Tdlam), and the person 
who draws out the plan is called the " Tarah sdz" (the painter). 

Imitation. — This is a much easier task than invention. 

One has only to get the Tdlam of the particular shawl required to be 
made, and, having prepared the necessary warp, commence work in accordance 
with the directions on the Tdlam. A s the chief workman (ustdd) reads out 
the words of the Shawl-dialect from the paper before him, the other workmen 
go on weaving in accordance with his directions. It is desirable, though not 
indispensable, to keep the plan (nakska) ready for reference when required. 
The wages of labor vary with the number of needles used by any particular 
workman, being six pies for every 1,000 needles employed. 

The plan (^aksha). — The preparation of the jp?aw, in native opinion, be- 
longs to the art of painting. The plan is a representation of the shawl that 
is required to be woven, and contains the different flowers, &c. &o. It is some- 
times called Buta or Zaghdl 8y or J^i. Shawls are of two kinds according 
to dimension and appearance, viz.y Romul and Fard^ the former being two 
yards long by two broad (2 yards square) ; the latter 3J yards long by 1^ yards 
broad. The yard in the shawl dialect is called Bahadur shahij and is different 
from the ordinary yard, being 1^ girahs (girah == one-sixteenth of a yard) longer. 

The Romdl is woven in four separate smaller square pieces named Daura, 
each of which again is sometimes prepared in the shape of two different trian- 
gular pieces, both combining to make a square. Each of these triangular 
pieces is called a *' KAnj " ^^^, a corruption, perhaps, of Kunj, The differ- 
ent divisions of the Romdl may be thus represented : — 



1 

Daur. 




Daur. 


^ Daur. 



The Fard is woven in three separate equal pieces, those of the extremes 
being called Falld \ and the middle one Matan ^^ thus : — 



FaU^. 


Matan. 


PalU. 



The margin (Kindra) of the shawl is first woven, the ornamentation on it 
being termed the Zanjirt and prepared between two threads, each called the 
Ta/U8ama <u^y . The Romdl has the Zanjiri on all four sides and the Fard only 
on its two Pallds, being decorated on both its sides with the lining [hdshid] 
which, though similar in appearance to the Kindra^ i8 made of silk in order to 
prevent the shawl giving way at its sides. 

The Tdlam— 1& the inscription on paper in the shawl-alphabet of the pro- 
cess of weaving, as already explained. An acquaintance with the shawl 
numerals and the signs for the different colors is necessary to understand the 
Tdlam. A statement of these up to 100 is given further on. 

The shawl notation, like English, is written from left to right 
The tens are denoted by the dots in the circle and units by the numeral 
affixed. 
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The signs for the different colors. — ^These are purely conventional, the same 
sign being sometimes used in different places for different colors. 

The colors in general use are put down in the annexed " Statement." A 
knowledge of them will facilitate the writing and studyiug of the Talam. 

I also add a specimen of a Naqsha [plan] and TAlam in its four stages, 
regarding which the following explanation may suffice : 

The plan or drawing is a representation of a Rom4l, which is also 
termed the Zanjirl. It begins with the rusty, really ** verdigris" ("zang^ri"), 
color, for in the first stage (raf tar) of the Talam is seen the number 81 x^ ^^^ 

with the sign cy^ which represents the rusty (verdigris) color put below it. 

In the second stage occurs the number / , i. ^., " half," without any sign 

attached to it, thus representing the white color, called " Chhlsi." Then comes 
8/ (^ ^-^*-^ i^^ which is again the rusty (verdigris) color. All this 

shows what different colors the various naU have received in any particular 
staofe or rafter. ^ 



TRANSLITERATION OF TWO RAFTARS. 

IIIrd Raftar or Stagb. 

1 chisi, 2 zeng^ri, 3 zardi, 2 zengdri, 3 zardi, 2 zengdri, 3 zardi, 2 zengdri, 

2 abbdsi^ 2 zengdri, 3 zardi, 2 zengdri, 3 zardi, 4 zengari, 1 ftli, 4 zengdri, 

3 zardi, 2 zengari, 3 zardi, 2 zengdri, 3 zardi, 2 zengari, 4 zardi, 5 zeugdn, 
6 chlsi, 3 zengdri, 3 zardi, 2 zengari, 3 zardi, 1 zengdri. 

IVth Raftar or Stage. 

\ andri, 1 chlsi, 1 zengdri, 3 andri, 2 zengdri, 3 andri, 2 zengdri, 3 anari, 
2 zengdri, 3 abbasi, 2 zengdri, 3 andri, 2 zengdri, 3 andri, 3 zengdri, 3 fili, 
2 zengdri, 3 andri, 8 zengdri, 3 andri, 1 zengdri, 3 andri, 4 zengari, 3 chisi, 
5 andri, 2 chisi^ 2 zengdri, 3 andri, 2 zengdri, 3 andri, \ zengdri. 

Translation of two JRaftdrs {vide originals). 

IIIbd Raftab oe stage. 

One white, 2 rusty,* 3 yellow, 2 rusty, 3 yellow, 2 rusty, 3 yellow, 2 rusty, 

2 abbdsi (magenta color), 2 rusty, 3 yellow, 2 rusty, 3 yellow, 4 rusty, 1 bay, 
(Fili),t 4 rusty, 3 yellow, 2 rusty, 3 yellow, 2 rusty, 3 yellow, 2 rusty, 4 yellow, 
5 rusty, 6 white, 3 rusty, 3 yellow, 2 rusty, 3 yellow, 1 rusty. 

IVth Raftar or Stage. 

Half pomegranate color (andri), 1 white, 1 rusty, 3 pomegranate, 2 rusty, 3 
pomegranate, 2 rusty, 3 pomegranate, 2 rusty, 3 abbdsi, 2 rusty, 3 pome- 
granate, 2 rusty, 3 pomegranate, 3 rusty, 3 bay, 2 rusty, 3 pomegranate, 8 rusty, 

3 pomegranate, 1 rusty, 3 pomegranate, 4 rusty, 3 white, 5 pomegranate, 2 white, 
2 rusty, 3 pomegranate, 2 rusty, 3 pomegranate, i rusty. 

It may be added that whilst the signs for numerals are almost invariably 
the same, those for colors are occasionally interchanged or varied in diflFerent 
localities, or whenever a manufactory wishes to keep the instructions for its 
patterns a secret. 



* Kusty is everywhere the color of verdifl^s. 
t Color of the elephant {vicLe Iiifit of <>pedimeD8 a 



>ttac2i3d). 



DRAWING OF THE ZANJIBI OR MARGIN 

BiArem ike, cmtre oiihe. Skearl and ffie, iorbler 



^ 1- 



Draujing of aru innjer co.'ner if trie TruLTgwi 



00* 






Fir&t ^urJta&v oftanjtfi at tif o{ paper v". 
and 6 ioiis iir oibrs 



Skcorl PMniiers 






SHAWL NUMERALS AND THEIR NAMCS 
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SHAWL NUMERALS AMU THUR WAMES 
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« 


Q^ 


ITruA^^ 


/[ixjvnaiMJw 


RT 


^ 


radiator 


Pccnchjaclal 


St 


(B 


%^ 


TanfuxAxn/ 


1€ 


^ 


Chhehaiar 


ShMtUat 


tl 


6 


ViazBon^ 


JfMrani.aJun/ 


77 


# 


loXuXOf 


Sat^ai>^ 


a 


® 


goMW 


Vowanx-afiM 


» 





JH^tatoT 


,Srrsti£a£ 


ss 


c? 


Trgpatv 


TrxjtfwU'ahan 


» 


@ 


^TUMt 


£[zUULiflWL 


a. 


^ 


Ckauwv 


CAowan-zttfut 


»0 





M 


Sh^ 


ss 


@ 


niApajv 


l^ani^KraraaJd 


81 


© 


Jfiousi 


M^hHA. 


" 


s 


Qkapan/ 


ShtjtraLru.aJu/v 


S2 
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Votfdtk 


11 


@ 
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Si 


g 
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^vreui2.itJiuv 


M. 
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%ocushxffu 


69 


@ 
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PkjiMoj/u^ 


SO 


<^ 


3a^ 


Shidh 


%e 


ChJuiBi 


Skdshl^ 
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^ 
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^Akahai/v 
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^cdshWo 


at 


^ 


Vi^a/k 
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A-shJMu 


M 


@ 
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Sf 


& 
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StUaaa^^ 


SaOaA 
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TrefUimjnaJt 
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M&aa^ 


JnAail 


»A 


&) 
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» 


S 
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0$ 


# 


Teuckoivut^i! 


Vh-nchnjjJTuncL 


ro 





Sohir 


A,M 


0S 


<m 
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SpaOlHENS Of COLOBB USED IN EaSHUIB AND THE PVNJAB. 



KhaH aufeid. 
Light dust. 

1 



S<fteid. 


Badami Surkk. 


Dalehini. 


White. 


Almond reddish. 


CiDnamoQ 


2 


3 


i 



Khaki aurkh. 
Dust reddish, 
5 



Kata mushki. 
Jet black. 



Fakhta. 

Dove colour. 

1 



LajvjardL 
Lapis lazuli oalor. 



Baaantu 
Color of the 
sunflower. 



Nila. Ang^ri. 

Blue from Indigo, Grape color, 



Firozi. 
Turquoise color. 



Nafirmani, 



G ulnar* 
Fomogranate 
color. 
14 



Kirmizi. 
Crimson. 



Abhasi. 
Color of a flower, 
(magenta) 



Zangari. Zafarani. 

Verdigris coloi-. SafEroa color. 



Shulari aiah. 


Shutari aurkh 


rk camel color. 


Reddish camel 




color. 


19 


20 



The colours marked * are said to be " pucka," thorough and favorite oolor». 
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Sapasi. 

Color of cotton 
flower. 
21 



Yatman. 
Lilac jessamin. 



Soneiri. 
Golden. 



Baid muthk. 
Color of a flower. 





Khaki. 



Amawa sabz. 



Dust color. Green of Mango. 



or "maila surkh" 
Dusty white 
or dirty red, 
27 



Khaki maila or 
eiah akhroH. 
Dirty, dusty or 
walnut color- 



Zard nabati. NaHnji. 

Color of a flower. Yellow color of a Dark amethyst. Orange, 

sweetmeat. 
29 30 32 



Ji.n-J,u,Tung. 

Natural color of 

the goat. 


lAmo zard. 
Iiemon yellow. 


jitrmtzt gulaoi.* 
Crimson pink. 


Kirmizi 
Abbam. 


34 


35 





JPi<tzi golabi. Xajwardi tniana. xoa. 

Onion pink. Middle lapis Parrot color, 

lazuli color. 



Foaf Saaamt. 
(Shell of almond color.) 
41 
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The following colours are still required : — 



Filij elephant color. 

42 



u 



Kapuri 

(Camphor color ) 

45 




Shtihi or naya rang, 
48 




Fvstaqi. 
(Pistachio color.) 
51 



Kdani. 



43 



Burzardi or Shakari. 
Sugar color. 
44 ' 



Sauaani or badgori. 




KakrSzL 
47 



Vdi. 
49 



Kaldi. 
50 



Maldi. 



52 



ThoK 
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LI3T OF SHAWL QOtmS AND THEIR SIGNS 
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SELECTION FROM THE RECORDS OF THE PUNJAB »- r^ « 

GOVERNMENT. V J 



SECTION I. 

dp 

LINGUISTIC FRAGMENTS 

DISCOVERED IN 1870, 1872 AND 1879 
BY 

G. W. LKITNER, LL. D., 

llBLATINa TO 

^ THE DIALECT OF THE MACADDS 

AND OTHER WANDERINO TRIBES, 

THE ARGOTS OF THIEVES, 
THE SECRET TRADE-DIALECTS 

SYSTEMS OF NATIVE CRYPTOGRAPHY - 

KABUL, KASHMIR AND THE PUNJAB, 

FOLLOWED BY 

An account of SHAWL-WEATING and of the SIGNS for the NUH- 
BEBS and COLOURS used in the manu&cture of Shawls as well as 
by an ANALYSIS of a SBAWL-PATTEBN, and by four pages of 
Shawl-writing, illustrated by DRAWINGS of SHAWLS and by 

SFECIUENS OF COLOUBS chiefly in use In the Punjab and Kashmir. 



PRINTED AT THE PUNJAB GOVERNMENT CIVIL SECRETAttlAT PRESS. 
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